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The same fundamental features that have contributed to the success of 
Dr. Beard’s other books distinguish this new high school text from all others 
on the market [here is the same elimination of the trivial and the emphasis 
of the important; the same stress on the social aspects; the same constant 
endeavor to make history function in the training for citizenship. 

A thorough treatment is given to the history of the United States with 


respect to world relationships. 
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While not dispensing with the ideas of value and distribution the authors 
have departed from the usual custom of treating them in separate sections. 

Three phases of the book are apparent. First, pupils are given a bird’ s- 
eye view of the problems to be solved. Second, sufficient historical setting is 
provided for comparative study. Third, the direct, systematic study of our 


present economic organization is provided for. 


OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By HENRY REED BURCH. 
533 pages. Price, $1.72. 


This book is not so much an attempt to teach the theory of economics 


as it is to acquaint the student with the characteristics and functions of 


economic life. 

The author has kept in view the building up of individual and national 
character, hence the civic and racial aspects are everywhere recognized. 

A simplicity of language and splendid mechanical features add to the 


value as a text. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE COLLEGE 


I colleges the country are making 
revel ipp ils for funds It is therefore 
nel a his t m » ask the question 
W s tl ( leg n sp of great effort, 
¢ so little to raise the intellectual tem 
ire of undergraduate body? 
Most people coneede that the methods of 


n, as they ¢ 


erable adaptation, but 


g face the facts that adaptation is not 

so mu required as w objectives, new 

dures and above all a new spi It is 

1 question of clearing away a littl 
rushwood s rather a matter of felling 
some old and statelv oaks. 

In attacking the general problem, this 

irticle will confine itself to two mistakes of 
ve administration. These are 

1. The failure of the college to recognize 


the heterogeneous student body: 
2. The failure of college leaders to ere 
. . 
n the student body, and to a large ex 


nt among themselves, and proper 


for learning. 


respect 


Dealing with the first point, the students 
ges may be divided for conveni- 
» of discussion into three classes: 
1) Those of 

P 


ment who will pursue an academic life 


17 aS 


high intellectual endow- 


2 Those of intellectual 


equally high 
endowment who are training for important 
administrative or professional work ; 


3) Those 


with a view to its social side, 


who enter coll primarily 


7 
eve 1’ 
and who lack 


the native ability, the intellectual training, 


or the ambition necessary for the pursuit of 
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any work of a high s . W 
s { iss 1 x 
f ’ 
la l Stu nis Wi iT cy 
vi down s Si ‘ 
] t Keep r ) S¢ ~ 
; ' 
tWo Classes, 
While som ve tha res 
estrict self f stu S t ‘ 
iSSes Ss 7 t re yr) , Wr y 
+ +} , + , } ] ’ 
iis i ‘ ~ i | ~ 
; | A mcden sw l ‘ | 
Tallul ! gnize tl mporta S 
’ . 
whien tl ege 18 capa rT 
¢ to undergraduates of tl hird t 
ei | 
Th ce eg Ss not Ta ne be S SES 
rye vpes When t Ss ! i 4 » 
erreng 1} bly ? ley ’ T ’ 
rrevious DIUnae Ss a | f l 
( Té The ( T re class 1 ‘ 
rhe outstanding « tl l tf Amer 
1 
cal psvel o 1 ‘ l 110 has | 
revelation of the mental differe: sv 
eXist among norma naividualis \ 4 
,: ’ 
hese lines there has been a steadv st1 
f work for the last twent has 
r) ? y +} TY ’ t 
lLimina ail iif Il isurem ( 
—_ : 
ial differences in a large eross s ! f 
the popuiation in the draf W never 


attempt has 


group of individua 


treme in order and 


ture, are found to exist Psveholog S 
not discovered these differences has 
merely presented, on such a large scale 
quantitative evidence of the exte hese 


differences, that he 


Apparently college 


ning too strenuously! 


t , 
he 


reason, it 18 true 


Strators are rul 


aaqmini 


Whatever 








ly overlooked the 


made to meet the 


administrative 
inges which must be 


very different demands of the three gr 


ups. 


or for the sake 


ignorance 


of expediency to the plain facts of individ 


} 


ual differenees, the authorities of our 


minds 


classes, j ined 


which the gods themselves have put 


asunder. Underneath this assumed equality 


of student with student, which has simpli- 
there have festered all 


the 


fied administration, 


the evils which necessarily arise from 


juxtaposition of minds unequally yoked to 


When, 


within a group, great differ 


ences in the degree of intelligence exist 
sound group instruction becomes impos 
sible. 

Education exists to produce changes; the 


rate at which these changes can be made is 


tion of the teaching pro 


vided as it is of the intelligence of the 
pupil. It is futile to attempt to educate by 
traditional academie methods those who 
lack the aecademie bent. In_ intellectual 
things many are called but few are chosen. 
Is it fair to expect the kindly and versatile 
professor, by some heaven-sent skill, to 
drive or lead the remnant into the same 


fold? No country, even countries where 
the things of the mind are relatively more 


valued than in our own, has ever attempted 


to train in academic ways the intellectually 


mediocre. Can we with our different social 


values and incentives expect to accomplish 


the task? One ean imagine the laughter of 


the gods as they see our eolleges proceed- 


ing in all solemnity to their futile task. It 


is easy to make a silk purse from a sow’s 


ear, as compared with the task of imparting 


intelligence and academie interest to those 


to whom it has been denied by nature. 


Some instructors, realizing the state of af- 


fairs, drop all pretense and degenerate into 


‘*schoolmastering’’ the lower sections of 
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rhe Class, | i¢ Tac — i IM poss! 

ed o . together: either 
aucate f roups together; eithe! 
serve I Des ind discourage ti med 


, 1 1 "W ’ 
ne riect the we Sf. l'o necviect the hest +} 


to make a large social return, is 
nothing less than the folly of misguided 


Are not the 


a Vain quest 


7 ] 
coleges embDar 


democracy. 
ing seriously on To seel 
impossible goal is the surest way to bi 
down moral 
tellectual temperature of 
is the serious factor to-day. 

The 


prepared to face 


question ar] 
things as 


make the necessary changes in time honor 


institutions, or must we forever pursu 
road laid with such wisdom and eare by 


fathers for the traffic of their day? Th: 


road is now so worn that the authorities 


our colleges, even though they have driven 


» night, can not but feel tl 


fault is certainly not with the und 


eraduate, that in all fairness should 


made clear; no one better realizes than 


how ill adapted is the content and method 


his mediocre interest 


of instruction to 





ability. The fault is in the system which 
fails to recognize the rarity of certain 
tellectual traits. Neither is the fault wit 
any individual member of the faculty ; the 
more ambitious instructor, who refuses 
‘schoolmaster,’’ comforts himself in his 
thankless task with the thought that one or 
two of his students are so constituted that 
they may catch the afflatus. This in just 
fication of a procedure which is incompre 
hensible to the vast majority! 


What must be done to meet the situation ‘ 


The following are the main lines of chang: 
(] More 


and second vears of college, particularly in 


elimination during the first 
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nd of the second year; 


oirst vear and a ne 
ybviously socially sig- 


the third and fourth 


se of me diocre in elli- 


their needs and at- 


present and future, in 


‘ourses, Con 


diseussional nature 


and abilities of thi few 


are equipped and willing to undertake 


l work. 


recommendation dealing with 


e withdrawal of students of a low ealiber, 


followed. would prevent waste of time on 


becomes eV ident 


ty and students. As 
hat a student is inea- 
irreducible minimum 
‘ollege course, either 


¢ 


el- 


rence or lack of 


d be the natural out- 


or depart’’ must be 


portals. At the end of the 


} 


1 year, when presumably the founda- 


eulture has been laid, the elimina- 


should be somewhat great. It is prob- 


ly true that if the third and fourth year 


lucation is to be reasonably effective, the 


quarter or even half of the second- 


} 
made to withdraw. In 
this group has ¢com- 


course, some eollege 


diploma might be awarded. 


rhis diploma would indicate that the pos 


1 been exposed to a general cul- 


‘se for two years and that he had 


enjoyed the social privileges of college life 


would also indicate that 


his record during the first two years did not 


college authorities in allowing 


him to spend any further time in prepara- 


tory education. 


to whether the mere 


fact of graduation deserves the importance 





contributes to intelligent partici 


OUSINESS, political and social 


ates for the academic 


superior cast 
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est, WV ) st parated Irom tl! l Ximum ¢ lragen nt to the b St n ‘ 
student body and given instru IS so much a question perhaps of tl 
small groups. This instruction will superiority of one group as compared w 
» tl nterests of th the other, the matter of importance is tl 
ips, and to tl ipid rate at whicl enormous difference in power and possib! 
ru ean be grasped. These classes service of the groups. The college and t 
nust sist of small numbers, adapted university must always remember that st 
reb » discussion and the ready ex tisties are false gods. Their most loft 
inge | hough Discussion is the re- service will be shown in the production 
ler. of mind mind and serves as a a small body of original investigators a 
stimulation of th hought process As highly trained experts who are to advar 
mpared witl hese small diseussional knowledge and meet the crises of our 1 
groups for the best, the classes for the tional and international life. 
medioere W be large and chiefly on th The great diffieulty in the carrying out 
! ition plan. Moreover the best students of these recommendations lies in the fa 
will be taught by those members of the de that important decisions have to be mad 
partment who may be expected to arouse’ by the college authorities—decisions upon 


and create followers, whereas 


enthusiasm 
the larger mediocre group may be handled 
by instructors who are appointed primarily 
and not because of ability as 


as teachers 


original investigators. These chosen few 


will of course be given instruction which 


centers around the problems of our great 
society. They, even more than the mediocre 
group, must be shown that knowledge exists 
adjustment. 
deal 
issues but the manner in which it is 
different that 
Not only will 


for social and _ intellectual 


Therefore their instruction will with 
social 
handled will be very from 
used with the other group. 
much more ground be covered, but at every 
turn the explanations and proofs will be 


Where the 


group will see merely the main currents on 


pushed farther. mediocre 
the surface, the selected group must grapple 
The few 


who, by the strength of their intellectual 


with the underlying principles. 
digestion, can turn dead matter of books 
into living spirit demand the greatest care 
of the edueator. If we fail to educate these, 
the leaders of society, it is nothing short of 
A system of educa- 


intellectual suicide. 
tion is ill balanced which does not give the 


which the eareer of the individual involv: 


will partly depend. In the making of these 


important decisions there seems to be an al 


most fatalistie inertia. College authorities 
resemble government officials in their ex 


treme dislike of making up their minds. 
through 
face 


changes. 


easier to muddle 


It is 
organization than 
the 
the responsibility for action 


present 


and make needed 


to take 


cares 
especially when the action involves another 
limits is irre 


that no 


individual’s life and within 


voeable. But this does not mean 


action must be taken: it indicates rather 


The task of 


but the 


the necessity for great care. 
differentiation is a difficult 
task of education should only be under 
Dif- 
ferentiation is but one element of the task 
If the college, with the help 


one, 
taken by those who court difficulties. 


of edueation. 
of interviews, school records, erade records, 
instructors’ reports and psychological tests 
dare not decide the group into which the 
student falls, by whom, it may be asked, 
should the decision be made? Because the 
college finds it difficult, is this a reason for 
leaving the decision to the immature stu- 
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° 
[his is sur i weak p yr Ifa society 
5 it tl d of the suceessive | no adequat 
O S ¢al it give sound educatio! his point ear 
guidance, commerce and the professions de- trastine the int eae 
sed for other purposes, can hardly be of college 
l ifford ruidal which tl On the R 
~ > Ira » ely Crue mista S set up eert ! t ‘ A 
I 1 ind students W be iSSI@! | pressure hag ' 
wrong groups. The mistakes esirabl M \ 
W nsignificant fra ! vious he ent 
presel mistakes of na I | aL I Stree IS To! ! e ’ 
i t I tv of a Tew mistakes their coll ( ‘ ' 
np rn oW lla be h end or a ct ns This ‘ 
\ ires. It is better to have a )) baubles Is it 1 sible f set 
ipparent blunders than inaction wit! equally respected equa t 
‘tain failure. There has been too much academic objectives whie 
abdication of leadership with a consequent eXceptiol al native ability 
vering of the prestige of the college. Is and intellectual stamina to atta Sure 
here not some reason for the fact that the an institution primarily construeted t 
college professor 18 the butt of the vaudi impart learning, can by its general 
ville stage? Death awaits the college if ijt mosphere make these objectives so so \ 
does not move soon. Some one instituti n desirable that e mpet tion in their i 
must make the bold adventure even thoug! ment might be at least a faint shadow 
jt does so in fear and trembling. This in the competition for the prize in athlet 
stitution will within five years be point ng The very fact that such a laree bu] 
out the way and within ten vears, other 1 the thinking population considers t 
stitutions will be following in the trai qualities developed by athleties and extra 
Which institution is willing to break with curricula activities are of such great 
radition to such an extent that it can edu as compared with those derived from 
‘ate its varying clientele ? learning gives further proof of | 
The first part of the paper has dealt’ the intellectual fires are burning. Intel 


with the mechanics of college improve- lectual leadership of the right 


0 
ment; we now have to consider the more’ any of our large institutions, ¢ 

serious defect of the college, a defeet work in the alumni and stude 

Ww! ich mere machinery IS powerless to Oring ab ut these ne Si I 
remedy. The American college, aS a emphasis. 

whole, is turning aside from its supreme Another illustration may b b: 
task; it is failing to produce, even within way of contrast. Many of the leading 


its own confines, a meet and proper re eolleges and universit have created 


spect for learning. A reasonable leaven within the last few years, large orgar 


which regards intellectual pursuits and tions which have served as the driving 





intellectual attainments as of great worth power of their financial campaigns. The 


is a mark of an advanced civilization. college has set up 


Can we expect such a leaven to exist in lenge, a financial objective. Careful plan 











516 
r and caleulation ive made the at- 
tainment ol t} Is ( bh eCCcLiVe exceedingly 
irable. True to type, to this challenge 


and this inspiration, the groups involved 


usually responded by feverish work. 


People are willing to be led by those who 


now just what they want, and have the 


necessary power to stimulate the imagina- 


tion in the pursuit. Financial and athletie 
leadership is present in abundance; intel- 
lectual leadership is lacking. Should not 
our higher institutions foster learning with 
the same eager calculation as that with 
produce strong class loyalty 
athletic 


When the ascendency of a team 


which tl ey 


and great respect for vicarious 


prowess ! 
is Of more vital moment than the quality 
of scholarship in its effects on the interest 
and gifts of alumni, surely the money 
sellers of doves are in 
the temple. It 


despairing of high in- 


changers and the 
the inner eourts of is as 
though the faculty, 
tellectual work, have themselves turned to 
side of the university as an 
emulation. The 
that the 


attainment are no 


the athletic 


outlet for the spirit of 


college currency is SO debased 


rewards of academic 


longer sought. 


Seeing that lleves themselves fail 


the e 


to ereate the atmosphere which fosters 


true learning, fail to produce respect for 
great intellectual ability and attainment, 
is it any wonder that it is difficult to ob 
tain secondary and university teachers? 
The healthy mind courts difficulty, 1s 


made the more eager by the rigor of the 

task. For the best pupils, in partieular, 

the eollege sets up no definite objective, 

ereates no atmosphere which favors stren- 

uous intellectual activity, with the natural 
that 


a profession or an occupation where the 


result the more ambitious man seeks 
goal is clearly defined, where attainment 
is seen or not seen, and where suecess is 


One rarely 


rewarded by social approval. 
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XIII. N 


hears a man apologize for success 
business, but on several occasions. within 
a limited experience, I have heard under 


graduates speak in an apologetic tone of 


their own excellent seholastie reeord, as 


though there were some stigma attaching 


Imagine, under 
one of the 


ferring with shame to the fact that he won 


to high grades. present 


conditions, college athletes re 


the hundred vards! The athletie grind of 
the training squad iS St cially Sanctioned, 
¢ 


but the equally necessary mental grind of 


the intellectual group is almost taboo, as 
the word itself, in college parlance, signi 
fies. The possibility of this situation has 
body 


themselves. If the 


been produced not by the student 
but by the 


faculty of a university, over a number of 


faculty 


vears, can not create a stronger atmos 


phere than immature undergraduates is 1 
not time for a change in the faculty ? 
What is 


high intellectual objectives which shall be 


needed is the setting up of 
as definite and as tangible as those erected 
athletie 


college activity. 


in the and finaneial realms of 


This is the machinery 
of the present problem. The supreme task 
of the college and university will, how- 
ever, be in breathing into these objectives 
academic com 


the breath of life. In an 


munity, strange though it may seem, 


academic attainment must be a goal which 
naturally challenges the greatest effort. 
If the teaching body of a college can not 
standards and at the same 


set up these 


time create the spirit which will make 
them coveted, is it not a sure proof that 
this body, whatever its other merits, is not 
fit to 
the primary aim of which is intellectual? 

It may be urged that intellectual attain- 


and that the ex- 


assume leadership in an institution 


ment is its own reward, 


ternal ineentives of social commendation 


are pernicious. The same argument may 


be applied to athletics. Bodily exercise, in 
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ereater degree, carries its own re 

d, vet great achievement in sport 1s 

! pre lueced by close con pe tition and by 
tinuous external ineentives. It would 

rye demi n the last degree to argu 
tellectual nd moral wor thie 

t refined order will not alv S { ¢ 

be motivated DV the commendation and 

lits of the social group. Not that th 


he 


supplemented 


lost, but 


by 


* motive must 
must be 
‘lal motive. 

urgency of the problem 
determines the directi 


the 


» college 
thought. At moment, the 
I the 
ng with the true problems of the college. 


vi 


present 


chosen leaders are 


The question of maintaining the plant has 
burked the spiritual issue. If, because of 
all our effort 


it 


our large household, 
seeking bread 


altered 


1S spent 


for existence, is time 


that we internal 


to 


our economy, or 


our household a point where 


be 


alter its spirit, or 


hings mind ean fostered. 


of the 


college will have 


ihe 


will become a rare and unrecog- 


nized so} in its native land. 


urner 
The first question that arises is a ques 
on of facet. Are ¢@ 


primarily 


‘lege leaders selected 


of the 


ind researeh, and 


to inspire ideals social 


] 


bligation of scholarship é 
secondarily to strengthen and support the 
‘jal the is the 


true? 


mate! side of eollege, or re 


rse Certainly the present ethos 


the college would suggest the last 


Even in those eases where the eol 
for 


intellectual prestige, he is so harried by the 


named. 


lege president covets his institution 
financial need, that he is compelled to give 
it the major portion of his time and effort. 
Is the 


presidencies are going begging! 


this reason why so many college 


It would be ingratitude to deery the im 


portance of the financial side of the work 


Only a eur bites the hand 


of a president. 
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t Teeds, [he l l 
eoirers re exe ed \ 
‘ 1] y y 7 

Lieu’ p! LeSS ( 
mately realize the 
1 matter of the in 
7 ST ! S COT 
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1] 4 ‘ 
Té er ques 7 
t t the art ve t 
The raising n 

lar | + o 
SC! iarst «J ! ’ 
man ean serve both mast 

. 

rhe large college benef 
ful occupat | il ! \ rhe 
the president TO see ther n 


} 


of the stature to meet Ss mu 
quirements, (Qne wsre? led { 
southern college that te t 
theological institution ng 
availability of a man who was b 


scholar yet thoroughly e 


who could morally and spiritually 


student body and vet command 


of his academie associates: 


itl 
the 


preach wv power 
represent 


the president. 


ical eollere was to the effect 
knew of only one man who exact! 
the speeifieations. Unfortunat 
in the first century—the Apostl 
the requirements of w rsity 
are too varied, it will be 1 
differentiate the admunist tive 
viving, however, the place of dist 
the position « intellectual 
Great men show their greatness 


to undertake impossible tasks, v« 


great men that can change the 
institution. The business of t 
so to arrange its affairs that it 
rather than repel, men with t 
intellectual and moral strer 


angele: 


in the college e 


‘ S! 
“4 ‘ 
+ 
! | i 
] y 
il 
‘ 
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‘ T ‘ 
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} el al 
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BEGINNINGS IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE INDUSTRIAL OC 
CUPATIONS INTO THE GENERAL SCHOOL 
AND OF SCHOOL INSTRUCTION INTO 
THE TRAINING OF THE ARTISAN 


NOTWITHS ING the w spread ad 
)] struction and training 
he industrial occupations throughout th 
seventeent! ntuy t was not until the 
beginning ol e elghteenth that the aea 
Was actually put into practise 
| initiative seems have been taken 
at about the same time by the two educa- 


tional reformers, . 


August Hermann Francke 
Semler, both elergymen 


f Halle, 


been educated at the 


and Christopher 


and both citizens Germany. 


The 


Gotha gymnasium, a schoo] famous for the 


former had 


exemplification which its curriculum and its 
realistic doctrines 
Ratke 
latter, Semler, had been a 
The one added 


ordi- 


procedure afforded of the 


both of Comenius and of and his 
The 
pupil of Weigel at Jena. 


training to the 


disciples. 


tool instruction and 


nary exercises of the Latin grammar school, 


the other added school instruction in in- 


dustrial or related subjects to the ordinary 


shop training of the apprentice. 
rancke’s pioneer work in giving the in- 
dustrial oceupations a place among the ac- 
tivities of the classical secondary school was 
carried out in the ‘‘Pedagogium Regium,’’ 
a school established by him for the youth 


of the aristocratic elass. The innovation, 


ad eS not seem To 


Too] 


work was prescribed not as part of the reg- 


striking though it was, 


have aroused opposition. and shop 


ular and required work of the school but as 


an optional employment for hours of leis- 


Duke Ernest the Pious, that ‘‘ Prinee 


} 


ig edueators and educator among princes 


ind his able coadjutor, the educator, Andreas 
Revher, the school had been reorganized and its 


work brought into harmony with the spirit of th 


trines of Ratke and Comenius. 


} + nal lag 
CUUCaALIONAL «dO 
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rtunity of engaging in a form 


recreation and physical exercise which had 


already become quite popular among their 


time of the students outside 


elders. Th 


the regular study hours was devoted 


part to visits to workshops and factor 


and to the practise of one or more of the 
handicrafts. Several lathes were installe 
for the use of the students and a master 


workman was employed to give instruction 


and training in wood turning. Instructio 
was afforded also in the grinding and pol 
ishing of glasses, in engraving on copper 
and in other handicrafts.’ 

In his views as to the aims of these indus 
trial studies and occupations Francke man 
fests the influence of Comenius. They ar 
to serve not merely as a means of recrea 
tion and for purposes of bodily exercise but 
also ‘‘to lead the pupil to form correct 
ideas of all things pertaining to the com 
mon weal and to learn their names both in 
German and in Latin.’’® Other ends pro 
posed are those of habituating the pupil t 
employ his time in useful ways, of fit 
him to make useful discoveries and inven 
tions and of rendering him generally effi 
cient. Instructors who take their pupils to 
visit workshops, factories, ete., are recom- 
mended to read Comenius’s ‘‘Orbis Pic 
tus,’’ Weigel’s ‘‘ Abriss der Hauptstiinde’”’ 
and other similar works.* 

While Francke was thus introducing in- 
dustrial occupations into a general school 
eurriculum planned for the aristocracy, 
Christopher Semler, a fellow clergyman, 
was organizing in the same city a type of 
industrial school designed to meet the needs 

2 Francke, ‘‘Ordnung und Lehr-Art im Paedag 
gio,’’ Halle, 1702, p. 16. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Francke, ‘‘ Kurtzer Bericht . 
des Paedagogii Regii,’’ Halle, 1720, p. 117. 
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I mmercial and industrial pur 
lits might reeeive training.* Orffyreus’s 
} 4 » 66 4 we ‘ ‘\ +] ) 

irious plan for ‘‘A Great Mathematica 


Work and Wisdom 


Ss provides for boys of the eon 
me. i ind Industria isses a Veal ) 
Striu t i fa TY ii? ’ Y . ry ft? 
! nd il d raits 
\I rperger ! I iV i S 
his **‘Dreifaches Gii s Kleeblat ho 
ntrodu yn of tl ndustrial arts into 
I reneral s M) it ilum and the on 
eaniza ! f sy ma trad: nstruet 
and training for artisans. He eites the 
opinions of a number of eminent men wl 
consider a knowledge of the mechanie arts 
as hig profitable both to the statesman 
ind nary citizel A knowledge 
This er eighteenth-century publications 
th irt may found the Ayr 
] irv of the I versity of Illinois, a ecolleetio 
suallv I source material n ed i , 
t Six t s i eighteenth e¢ l Ss 
‘ st ‘ re Vv ly k 


. 
i{ the industries, he eontends, 


is not only 
nteresting than that 


subjects." He refers to the 


more useful but more 1 


ot most senoo! 


fact that such knowledge is quite common 


among the nobil ty. If valuable to the 


Jaity it is of still greater value to the crafts 


man. Knowledge of the principles under 


lying his eraft enables a workman to de 


velop and to make useful inventions.’* 


Ile names the different schools and academ 


ies devoted to the promotion of the fine and 


industrial arts paying especial attention to 


8 Hleubaum, ‘‘ Geschichte des deutschen Bildungs 
wesens,’”’ P LS4 
Vitteilungen der Geselischaft fiir deuts 
I } s d Schulgqeschicht Vol. XIII, 
71-190 


10 ** Dreifac hes G ildenes Klee Blatt. Von An 


richtung Meechanischer Werk-Schulen,’’ Dresd 


Mathematieal 


scr be d above 2 


After noting the various points of s 
per of the realistic and industr 
subjects over those usually studied in 
school he proce Is to outline his System 
work schools. Of these he proposes ten d 
ferent classes ranging Irom academies 
the fine and mechanical arts and s 
for painters, sculptors, architects, g 
polishers, lapidaries and instrument make: 


and marine and shipbuilding academies 


mechanics’ schools for woodworkers 
schools for workers in leather. He pr 
ceeds then to deseribe the organization, 


curriculum and the library, shop, labor 


tory and museum equipment of each. I 


recommends that 


twice a week in their guild houses fo1 
struction by the oldest and most skill 


members. 
issued in Pruss 
in 1729 and 1733 placed the 


under the supervision of the state 


Government reculations 


and i 
stituted certain reforms in the guild syster 
of apprenticeship. 

It was, perhaps, these various indicatio! 
of a sustained interest in industrial edue 
yuraged Semlk 
his Mathematical Trade 
The school continued in operation, howeve1 


1740. 


would 


tion which ene r to reope 
i 


School in 1] 


only up to the time of his death in 
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afford 


dustries continued unabated throughout t] 


schools which 


agitation for 


instruction and training in the 
thirties and the forties and contributed 
the establishment by Hecker in 1747 of t! 
first permanent Realschule. 

In 1739 Johann Gottfried Gross, of Er 
a ‘‘Politica 


for the vocation 


langen, published a plan for 
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flu ct f the movement al referred to 
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‘ itions ; Semler’s Mechanical and 


rade School and the Collegium Carolinum 


young people as are not destined for stu 
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and fine arts, ete., and to afford 


for 


us pursuits Dut whose 


for business, for agriculture, 
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Johann 
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Friedrich Hahn, re 


cational 
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veals still more clear] and 


dustrial features. In an article pub 
shed in 1753 on ‘*‘ How the Necessary and 
the Useful in the Languages, Arts and 


ciences may be Combined in the 


schule’"’ he states that from these, pupils 
are led with the approval of their parents 
necessary for them in 
their future station in life. Pupils are to 


sé } 


to subjects usefu 


them in their future oceu- 


handicrafts. Special attention is paid 
directing pupils to the study f thines 
realities, especially to the study of su 
vs as W b ndispe sable t T m 
heir future manner of life. For insta 
those who are to become goldsmiths, seu 
tors, cabinet-makers .. . will give more at 
tention to drawing than to Greek. 


* the leather business 


involved in the 
ighty or ninety 
Thus Heecker’s Realschule though it d 
to make eraf 
its founder says ‘‘through prepara 
instruction to make them more efficient 
horoughly the es 
sentials of their future trade, in devising 
improvements and in applying under 
ing circumstances what they had learned of 
science and mathematics in the 
As a result of attempts to meet 
organization as wel 


of various classes the 


as the curriculum became extremely com 
y 

plex. 
The 


published by 


Agenda Scholastica, a_ periodical] 
Hecker and Hiihn in the in 
terest of the Realschule, reveals the 


connec 


tion between this and earlier movements 
for realistic and industrial edueation. 


One of its features is the amount of spact 


devoted to translations of and commen 


taries on the edueational writings of 
Comenius.” 
The Realschulen established elsewher 


after the model of Hecker’s institution 


o79 


20 Jbid., p. 272. 


21 Heubaum, ‘‘Gesch. d. d 














APRII , 1921 
were at first, ilKe the original, ageciaedly 


ndustrial in character. The plan drawn 
up in 1760 by J. G. Wolf, for instance, for 
the Realschule at Lorrach, the first to be 
established in Baden, ineludes the follow 
‘*The Realschule 


shall be so organized that young people 


. 


ing statement as to aims. 
may be trained in from one to one and a 
half years to become skilful artists, crafts 
men and merchants and will need to serve 
a shorter time than others as apprentices 
and fellows.’’** 
The connection of Hecker’s work with 
hat of Comenius through that of Francke 
d Reyher has already been pointed out. 
Francke,’’ says Gilow, ‘‘following in the 
tsteps of Comenius, had given careful 
sideration in the schools connected with 
orphan asylum at Halle to the future 
supations of the pupils. In this and 
attention paid to the extremely useful 


was followed by Heeker.’’4 


yn the other hand the direct influence 
if Hecker can be traced on through the 
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eenth century i 
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ilesia and Austria-Hungary. 


yr advice and instruction before he en 
tered upon the task of reforming and in 
dustrializing the curricula of the folk 
schools of Bohemia. 

To sum up, the theorizing of the sixteenth 
-enturies in the interests of industrial edu- 
eation begins first to affect school practise 
about the beginning of the eighteenth cen 
tury. Francke utilizes the industrial arts 
23 Quoted in Mitteilungen d. Gesellschaft fiir 


deutsche Erziehungs- und Schulgeschichte, Vol. 


XIV., p. 37. 
24‘*Das Berliner Handelsschulwesen, Monumenta 


Germaniae Paedagogica,’’ Vol, 35, p. 19. 
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00 addition to the buildings and the grounds’ S Correspondence of tl American R 
e bes eft in an unattractive condition Cross, Washington, 3 named rt ss 
Prote r Arnold of th idscape department ant superintendent, t a salar of $4,0 
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e beautification of the grounds This v x William R. ] vers, forme 1 principa 
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Che Forestry ¢ ex te free advice and efore his promot 3 d of the East 
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alain r the planting of decorative shrubs AN APPEAL FOR OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
ndividual trees and memorial groves Tue Nat | Edueat \ss ul 
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cation of New York University vhich exist in countries whose peoples are ignor 
Dr. Alexander Inglis, director of the Virginia ind illiterate 
School Survey and professor of education at Our free public-school system is ar tegral } 
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» did the f work for the prosperity. The only seeure foundation f 
ey. democracy is an enlightened and intelligent « 
Frank Ballou, superintendent of schools in torate. A government of the people and by tl 
Washington people can be no better and no stronger than t 
E. P. Cuberley, dean of the school of eduea- composite citizenship of which it is constituted 
tion of Leland Stanford University. This fact was recognized by the far-seeir 
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d thers e | ected A ( t! Homes 
| ad t l nas been rh el } ‘ is I the 
, ‘ me of ‘ . et the 
| understand ti Poet f the Berea 
Lleore ne tind t ‘ ege, but a 
“re nad i’ I As t d Nd UIs ‘ 
cle gned ft eet the need t 1 group 
t SOW) at fents } ear WwW eome to the 
. ' 
“re i if if l pre 1 T - ‘ il ind ™ | mic 
e} nment, that of the southern mountair 
, ’ 1 
Preuople These S Oils il! t equip these 
tudents primarily t cart forward — the 
ntiers of a retarded civ ition that em 
races thre ai on Pecrprie st | ng tie 
mple rural life f the eighteenth century 
mountain farmers in the Appalachian [Hig 
land sections ot eight southern states These 
scl Ss bring \ ing | if the hills 
} } ] 
that they may go back and earry the |] 
people forward in their farming and home 
té n ther schools na « ! eS { | I othe 
? 
fay nomi and So li Corl ‘ ns 
Ir serving these purposes Be en I ntains 
. ‘ . i L llege } it & + eR + <7, — 


for bovs and girls over fifteer ears of age 
» have had no pportur for elementary 
edueation: the Berea Academy, for graduates 


f the Foundation Schoo] 


education: the No 


prepares for teaching; and the Voea 


for secondary 
whiel 


tional School with its curricula in agricul- 


ture home-making and many ¢ ther crafts 
ind trades. Well toward half the students in 
these institutions are girls, which is as it 


should be, and both in the C 


four associated Schools instructior and 


pre paration for } ome making ure dk m inded by 


i¢ necessities of the situation. In providing 
this training, suitable theoretical and iabora- 


in domestic science aré 


tory courses 


differer t 


emploved 


in the schools, and the routine of 
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ng! al 
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Ss effects o1 keeping standards and 
s the twelve eks’ Count Homes 


- ring residenc mn af these ant 

‘ teacher who gives da Pecans 
t the 1! tters in hance 

Berea’s ig men come 
TY I qT t's \ t t thie I iIsent' hg = ‘ I 
are very simple; the ire going back to s 
homes nd must be stim ited t I 
their present standards of living l 
be Cas enought educ te the t t 
environment, and give them ideas t 
send them off te ork in urban communit 

result that might be satisfact e! ght 
the individu but which would not s 
the industrial progress of the mountain art 
ind the social progress of the mount 
people t hich Berea has addressed itself 
These ung women must be brought 1 
contact wit mproved ways of ng al 
tne! led t L£ | ‘k t their mes 
nN rity f them at least, to troduc 
provements in domestic economy there. T 
Count: Homes are designed to meet t 
precise need. Lo ited I Tow! I 1 I 
campus, their equipment nevertheless 3 f 
“al of possibilities in rural homes. T 
equipment of the homes varies. In one cas 
a piped water supply is the only commut 
service used, and in the mountains running 
water could easily be put into most homes 
vhere these girls will later live. In this prac 


tise house, ke 


f the electricity that 


sene lamps are used in place 
could have been ha 
from the wires on the campus, and a sanitar 
chemical closet, the type recommended by the 

Board of Health, instead of 


the conventional sewer-connected indoor toilet: 


Kentucky State 


and an out-door ce lar has been constructec 


for storing vegetables such as can be readily 


constructed in the side alongside the 


cellarless mountain home. Some of the prac 


tise homes have conventional plumbing, but 
all are equipped in simple fashi h, some more 


so than others, but all within the 


range of the 
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: t und 1 his nd he must nlarged eC! Is program 
dh The Count Homes iniversit t field The courses 
» 1 tter 1 ird so far en strengt re 3 I gre nd nul 
farm p ts and farn : ‘ t rec . ’ . 
1 he By ( nty I] CO! ite Northwester! | ersity 3 
‘ ! plan, | conceived and from other universities and ves 
‘ I ‘ ed t \ music} One ¢ im ! Nort estern | 
| er I > 1d tl thie nsiae n if pers ns nterests 
! i i te er and 1 ym nmer courses 1s t urtic | ac 
d. thin] geesting that she learn to vation of tl iversity cal is. A ear 
{ stud y ert the ot music, tf seventy-five res In extent streten 
ng men are to learn to direct this three quarters of a mile along the shor 
! vit man institution, the home, and | Michigat Swept : ds 
| ls about it, we must put shaded by groves t is an ide 
‘ yg f sehold tasks and hav for summer sess [The campus s 
‘ Contr t ti aa pers l problen S f I 3s y\ t1 ne extens e batl gy Db 
1 home under the immediate supervision of a ind students and faculty alike tak 1 
competent te eC! | Berea College and vantage of this recreational featur 
t echools have dared to de in institution Moreover, the campus is onl half 
} the wav. t t stretches dollars farther in ride north of t eltvy of Chicago an 
ecuring eduecationa results than probably educational features which are valuable s 
s othe n the « ntr sine one can get a piements to Class-room VOrK Ss 
trt od ‘ t rn t ‘ { I i S160 veal SE LUTIS, Sper ial lib tl s,. n Ist! d 
Bere first of ur <¢ eres has taken the Clp institutions, are therefore LV t 
Practise House ide 3 re ortl B summer students. The universit cept 
providing  fiv Count Homes” already and the responsibility to acquaint students 
expecting to dd thers by id usting their the edueationa resources of a great c 
equipment most caret to match the envir- organize and conduct excursions for sumn 
onment from whi ts students come, not students to the leading points of interest 
copving that environment but offering attain and around Chicago 
ble improvements upon it, and by outlining Since it is the function of summer sess 


1 program that will give every girl student to provide adequately for teachers and ot 
in opportunity to learn the fundamental art interested in the study of education, No 
if living in the only wav an art can ever be western Uy iversity has a libera ' tment 
learned, namely by real practise under expert courses in the department of educat 
guidance, Berea has set the rest of the coun- Naturally these eourses include the vorkK 
try an example. such education is expensive edueational nsvchologv and the history 
but the issues at stake are worth any price, principles of education, which have come 
and with a right method, liberal expenditure be required of all teachers; in addition cour 
is the greatest economy will be offered in methods of teaching and 
Bexsauis R. Axprews educational measurements, which give 
TeacnERS COLLEG! latest scientific developments in those li 
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x hig re inte 
{ ( I ng 3 n the part 
t ! res t ese 1 rs 
y 7 re ta rhe t thy sneeess 

ri ‘ de I Le Is nest 

lt that these 1 mat s of d crac 
f many indust The adventure toward 
the der erat t ’ t nad at? } ist | made 

it vast patience and ceaseless educatior 

But ind here ’s the nub of the matter— 
these essentials of det ul exist in the 


g gh 
might not vet work in the average industry. 
(he teachers of America have the opportunity 
» blaze a new trail tor American labor in- 
tead of blindly copying the past methods of 
(American labor The teachers of America 
can give us the first dramatic nation 


wide ex 


ample of a “labor f mocratically 


ministering their common interests. 


ean of achievement fi r 


do 


idea oT teacners 


set the standard 


American labor. Will 
Nobod cherishes tt! 


they it¢ 


striking, but the gain might be worth the 
gamble if every teacher in the United States 


‘general strike” of educators 
e had 


been effected an agreement on the complete 


oined in a 


refused to “ take until ther 


up school ” 


reorganization of the American school system 


n the basis of representative democratic 


rnment. 


_~ 


offer no detailed blue-prints of an educa- 
tional democracy, but we shall linger in the 
dark ages of education until representatives 


of the of 


Sit On all 


rank and file teachers 
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ionism instead 
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o for oe d Do! CHANGI NAME SUPPORTED 
lu Minnes 4 motion was made and passed “1 
lelegates heartily endorse the bill presented 
RGANIZATION he Legislature through the Nor S 
The delegates met at the Curtis Hotel Board to change the nar the state 1 
M 12 were as f s: M Florence |] s i Minnes t State I 
I rds and Robert R. Reed \ M ( eges 
Albert B. Morris and Gustav S. Petterson of 
M ito, Miss Blanche F. Atkins dK ESOLUTION FAVOR OF CONFERENCES 
(dams of St. ( d, M Hutf and ¢ \ The delegat S ! ed f 
B rd of M ead nd Mrs. Grace B ! 
| ceKer, ¢ f Ber | 
That a res 
The otheers t the te 1 gral T1OI expressing the desire « +h an ’ +o 
‘ elected for the vear, nar ite with the Normal School Board ’ 
President Robert R. Reed, Winona. the system of special conferences of normal s 
V ice-president—Albert B. Morris, Mankato, teachers formerly instituted by them and suggest 
Ni Treasurer Mrs. Grace Lb. Thacker, g that they, presidents rr board, ay 
Bemidji fron y to arrange thes 
(n executive committee was appointed con- cés in a systema iy so that « 
sting of Miss Blanche Atkins, Mr. Gustav , 7 oo 1 faeulty shall ha 
nity ” rs to atte 


S. Petterson, Mrs. George B. Thacker as 
retary and Robert R. Reed as chairman. 
A. program committee was appointed con- A list of topies suital 
r of Miss Maude Haves, chairman, Mr. cussior at the prope sed all-normal s 
Harry N. Fitch. Miss Flora Trites. (Miss meeting was approved and referred to the pn 
Hayes from Moorhead, Mr. Fitch from St. gram committee. 
Cloud, Miss Trites from Winona.) 
\ publicity committee was appointed con EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
g of Karl Adams, St. Cloud, chairman; STATISTICS 
Walter L. Harris, Winona; Gustav S. Petter- COMPARATIVE INTELLIGENCE RATINGS OF 


on, Mankato; A. F. Wood, Moorhead; Emma THREE SOCIAL GROUPS WITHIN THE 
B. Grant Bemidji. SAME SCHOOL 


+ 
? 


This committee was appointed to observe For the purpose of classification the chil 


ustructive work in other states and inform dren of the observation department of th 





e association upon it, to communicate be- Cleve School of Edueation were given a 
tween the various lo ssociations of the group intelligence test 

sociation, and to earry over to the publi Because it had been believed by the teachers 
the work and the needs of the normal s s f this observation school that it is made uj 


uwless, the di 


AN ALL-STATE MEETING DESIRED average school child, Miss Lé 


Plone were made to have the executive eam- rector of this observation school, divided the 
mittee make an effort to cooperate with the "mes of these children into three groups in 
normal school presid nts and the Normal ener lance . = om ” wand ; — 7 : 
School Board to have an annual one-day geographical areas from which these children 

; come. Group 1, the poorest social group, 1s 


meeting of all members of the association 
preceding the Minnesota Educational Associa 1‘*The Myers Mental Measure.’’ The Sentinel. 





tion meetings in the fall. ‘arlisle, Pa, 
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